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“I PRAY THEE, GIVE ME TWOPENCE TO BUY BUNS” 


The heart of the problem of library service is financial, the grace 
of scholarship, the virtue of ability and the leaven of ingenuity though 
desirable in themselves are not substitutes for adequate funds. They 
will neither buy books, nor hire service, nor heat buildings. 

If it were not for the fact that some libraries obtain 25% to 33% 
of their circulation through supplementary readers deposited in schools, 
curves plotted to show the relation between expenditure and service in 
Free Public Libraries in the larger cities of Pennsylvania (or in any 
other state) would show arcs of ascension so nearly parallel as to sur- 
prise all save those who have made a study of public library costs and 
service. Libraries in small cities and towns vary so in service to ad- 
jacent territory and public schools that no such general statement is 
valid as far as they are concerned. Buta city library with a per capita 
expenditure of 35 cents per annum does not often achieve a circulation 
of 3 volumes per annum per capita, nor does one that enjoys a per 
capita of $1.00 often fall below a circulation of 7 volumes per annum 
per capita—From Hand Book of the Free Public Libraries of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICS 


In forwarding the business of the Library, the revised fiscal and 
statistical forms are proving a great help. With a view to consider- 
able expansion of our library service beyond its present scope, the li- 
brarian has kept in mind the necessity of formulating such procedures 
as would not only carry the present load but would be adequate for the 
increasing volume and complexity of the work, thus avoiding radical 
and expensive re-organization in the future. This means, of course, 
foresight and a program a little ahead of time. It also means a firm 
grasp of technical details and their correlation in all departments. 
Such records should afford the basis for a more or less scientific study 
of library growth or deficiency and serve to indicate where needs exist. 
These are the records also which must enable us to answer accurately 
the items annually under review by the Ohio Bureau of Inspection, the 
Ohio State Library Commission, and the American Library Association 
statistical surveys. A notable instance is at hand in the American Li- 
brary Association Survey. 

Increased overhead for bookkeeping and records is implicit in all 
such reporting, but it is the price to be paid for standard work and a 
degree of efficiency that in the end must be the justification. 

A study of the forms of about fifty other libraries shows ours to be 
more detailed and exacting. Whether this is a virtue or the reverse 
depends upon the viewpoint. We find that such forms are a help in 
securing uniformly higher standards and in maintaining definite ob- 
jectives for the staff as well as measuring work accomplished. 

Many libraries, for instance, do not attempt to measure reference 
work. We find it possible to indicate the volume of research and per- 
sonal book selection for patrons with approximate accuracy. The 
“table count” indicates relatively reading-room and reference use of 
books and magazines—a use of books under favorable conditions—and 
often for more serious purpose than the 48.9 per cent of fiction taken 
for home reading. A tally stroke for each question answered gives no 
clue to the relative value of questions or the difficulty in the research 
involved, but it is an indication of a service rendered by our most highly 
paid assistants; so also is the count of books left by patrons on the 
reading tables for replacing on shelves an indication of books involved 
in the answers found. Both the research and the replacement of books 
on the shelves are represented in salary costs. Why not approximate 
a measure of one of the two most important functions of the library? 
The record of issue of books for home reading is only an approximate 
indication of books that possibly may have been read—not a guaranty 
of actual accomplishment.—From 65th Annual Report—The Dayton 
Public Library. 
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TRUSTEES’ 


Covers were laid for thirty-two at the 
Library Trustees dinner held at the Col- 
lege Women’s Club in Madison at the 
time of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs’ meeting on October 13. Among 
the larger libraries represented were 
Marinette, Racine and West Allis. 
There were also trustees from Belleville, 
Benton, Bloomer, Cedarburg, Colfax, 
Edgerton, Fox Lake, Kaukauna, La 
Valle, Palmyra, Pardeeville, Park Falls, 
Port Washington, Reedsburg, Tomah, 
West Bend; a number of libraries hav- 
ing several members present. 

After the dinner questions were dis- 
cussed which had been asked by the 
trustees. The first of these taken up 
was the question of who should select 
the books, the librarian or the board. 
In some libraries the librarian does all 
of the book selection and does it satis- 
factorily, choosing books for all tastes. 
In others a book committee, composed of 
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members of the board and the librarian, 
make the selection. Some book commit- 
tees divide up the work, one person se- 
lecting the fiction, another children’s 
books, etc.; then all meeting together 
for final approval of their lists. Sev- 
eral trustees emphasized the importance 
of the aid to be had from approved lists 
of books for libraries, e. g. the Booklist 
and the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, “Se- 
lected list of current books”. 

In discussing appropriations it was 
found that among the libraries repre- 
sented Fox Lake had expended $1.43 
per capita during the last report year 
and Colfax $1.94. Also Marinette had 
almost reached the dollar per capita, 
spending $.99. Other high per capita 
figures were Racine $.86, Plymouth and 
Belleville each $.73. 

Certification for librarians in Wis- 
consin was explained by a printed state- 
ment distributed which was called to 
their attention. 





RICE LAKE LIBRARY 
1896-1926 


The 30th anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Rice Lake Library was cele- 
brated during the week of October 4-9. 
In the library there was an interesting 
display of old records, some of the first 
books purchased, and photographs of 
early members of the library board. 
There was also a striking graph show- 
ing the growth of circulation work. 

This anniversary falls in the same 
year as the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

It was in July, 1896, that the first 
plans were made for a library. This 
city owes much to the foresight and 
perseverance of the founders. F. T. 
Watson, O. M. Sattre, James Robbins 
were president, vice president and sec- 
retary of this first board. Other mem- 
bers were J. E. Horsman, O. H. In- 


gram, James Bracklin, G. H. Blystone, 
O. B. Playtor and C. E. Bennett. Mr. 
Bundy and Mr. Barry soon succeeded 
Mr. Playter and Mr. Bennett. S 

The first problems were those of fi- 
nancing and organizing. Entertainments 
were given. Some of the ladies held 
the first rummage sale for the benefit 
of the library. A mill tax was levied. 
The library was housed in a room of 
what is now the county normal school 
building, then the high school. Miss 
Cornine Howard was the first librarian. 
She served until July 1, 1897, when Miss 
Hoog succeeded her. Miss Howard re- 
ceived five dollars for starting the li- 
brary and one dollar per week there- 
after. The library was open on Wednes- 
days and Saturday from 2 to 5 and 
from 7 to 9. No children below the age 
of thirteen could draw books. Later 
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this age limit was abolished. The li- 
brarian was instructed to call in all of 
the books before she made her annual 
report. In 1898, according to the li- 
brarian’s report, the library owned 895 
books. Nine dollars in fines were col- 
lected that year. 

Mrs. Hattie Robbins became librarian 
in January, 1899, with Charlotte Noble 
as assistant librarian. Miss Noble had 
library training at Madison and had 
taught in the library school there. She 
worked with Mrs. Robbins for a year, 
giving the Rice Lake library the benefit 
of her experience. Later, Mrs. Robbins 
took the course at Madison. Thus from 
its beginning the library has been under 
the guidance of trained minds. Mrs. 
Robbins and Miss Noble reclassified and 
reorganized the library. This piece of 
work still stands as a monument to the 
devotion of these two women to their 
community. 

Much credit is due Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
bins for their untiring sympathy and 
support of the library. Mr. Robbins 
served as a member of the board from 
the time of its organization until his 
death in 1919. He was at various times 
president, vice president and secretary. 
He held the last named office from 1909 
to 1919. He gave generously of his in- 
terest, especially in the selection of 
books. Mrs. Robbins was librarian for 
fourteen years. Hers was indeed a 
work of love and service, for the pay 
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was totally inadequate. She saw the li- 
brary grow from a collection of a few 
hundred volumes housed in one room to 
a collection of several thousand in a per- 
manent building. 

As early as 1901 the library board 
had considered a new location for the 
library, but in 1904 a change became 
imperative. The board of education of- 
fered a portion of the high school 
grounds on the corner of Messenger and 
Main streets. The library board ac- 
cepted this offer and by means of a gift 
of $10,000 from Andrew Carnegie built 
the present library building. This build- 
ing was opened to the public on May 26, 
1905. 

The library grew rapidly in its new 
building. In 1906 it was open three 
days a week and from April 15, 1907, 
it was open daily. Mrs. Robbins con- 
tinued as librarian until April 1, 1913. 
Since then Myrtle Dean, Odile Demers, 
Helen Smith, Grace Whare and Aileen 
MacGeorge have filled the position of li- 
brarian. Since the war the circulation 
has greatly increased, as these statistics 
will show: 1902, 9,586 books circulated; 
1910, 17,664; 1918, 19,546; 1919, 24,045; 
1921, 34,917; 1922, 37,038; 1925, 37,005. 

The library now contains approxi- 
mately seven thousand volumes. There 
is a splendid reference collection and 
picture collection. 

—By Aileen MacGeorge, Librarian. 

in Rice Lake Chronotype 





RESERVES—IN 


To make it possible for the reader to 
get the book he wants—this is the ob- 
ject of the reserve service in the Mil- 
waukee Public Library. And a study 
of the reserve work of the circulation 
department indicates that the readers 
have definite ideas of what they want 
and avail themselves of the privilege 
of this service. 

Between September 1, 1925, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, the library filled 15,944 
requests for reserves. Of this number 
8,931,—more than half,—were for non- 
fiction. 


MILWAUKEE 


In addition to satisfying these re- 
quests the library also sent word to the 
waiting patron if the book asked for 
was not available and gave the reason. 
Or if the book was not in the library the 
patron was informed whether or not it 
would be purchased; or that it could 
not be found listed unless further in- 
formation about it could be given. 

As to what the readers were asking 
for, in August 1926, there were 49 re- 
serves on Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings, 82, on The Man Nobody Knows, 
80, on Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln, 18, 
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on Story of Philosophy, 18, on Leonard’s 
Two Lives, 14, on The Mauve Decade 
and 18, on Our Times. In August 6 
persons were waiting for Jefferson and 
Hamilton, and 5 for Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher. 

In fiction, 87 patrons were waiting 
for Gentlemen Prefer Blonds, 80, for 
Dreiser’s American Tragedy and Ge- 
nius, 70, still wanted Simon Called Peter, 
34, were wanting Private Life of Helen 
of Troy, and 24, The Silver Spoon. At 
the same time there were 3 persons 
waiting for Anatol France’s Red Lily. 
Temple Bailey, Susan Ertz, Martha Os- 
tenso and Margaret Pedlar also had 
readers who were sufficiently eager to 
read their latest stories to place re- 
serves on them. 
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All but two of these reserved titles 
had copies available for reserve and 
copies circulating not subject to reserve. 

The number of reserves accumulating 
on a title is taken as an index for fur- 
ther duplication of copies. 

It is estimated that an assistant’s 
time for 441%4 hours a week is necessary 
to handle the reserve service. Such 
service means that a patron can be as- 
sured of getting a desired title without 
the lottery of taking his chance in find- 
ing it on the shelves. Is such service 
worth an assistant’s time? Ask the 
patron,—he knows.—From the monthly 
record and a summary by Ruth Sha- 
piro, Circulation assistant, Milwaukee 
Public Library. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Children’s Librarians in Wisconsin 


A revised list of the children’s libra- 
rians in Wisconsin is printed herewith. 
If there are any errors or additions, 
please report them to the Editor. 


Antigo—Edna E. Gustafson 

Appleton—Mrs. Nellie Harriman 

Beloit—Mildred Hasse 

Eau Claire—Emily Belle Farr 

Fond du Lac—Edna Shepard; assistant, 
Margaret Sweeney 

Janesville—Emily Moeser 

Kenosha—Emily Hottes 

Green Bay—Mrs. Henrietta O. Gallagher 


La Crosse—Nora A. Beust; assistant, 
Nellie MacDonald 
Madison—Mary A. Ayres 
Marinette—Lois Reeve 
Milwaukee—Mary E. Dousman 
Racine—Mrs. Blanche M. Haye 
Sheboygan—Frances Meyer 
Superior—Mrs. Florence Mendenhall; 
Kathleen Neis, assistant 


Children’s Book Week 
A report of the results and benefits 
of the observance of children’s Book 


Week in the libraries will appear in the 
December Bulletin. 





NOTES FOR 
Edited by 


Library Vision 

I believe that we as librarians should 
have a point of view, an outlook on life, 
in all our work. The reading of books 
in and of itself is not necessarily a 
useful performance. The ideas that 
books contain may become enemies of 
individual well-being and of society and 
all our work is mere mockery unless the 
reading and use of books carries with 


LIBRARIANS 


Agnes King 


it a moral energy that makes itself felt 
in the lives of the readers; in other 
words, the most important thing in our 
enterprise is the moral spirit that gives 
it life and movement. 


I believe also that the human spirit 
can control events to a very large ex- 
tent instead of being controlled by them. 
When human beings, balanced by an 
enlightened tolerance and motivated by 
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a moral purpose, control events we may 
expect as a result a very much better 
world, a much more interesting world to 
live in than we now find. And these 
motives are largely influenced and guided 
by what we read. It is our business as 
librarians, therefore, to keep in mind 
constantly that a large part of our job 
is to make our efforts count toward a 
society and a new world order that can 
achieve for itself the durable satisfac- 

tions of life. 
—Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian, 
Grand Rapids Public Library. 


The Unorganized Sport of Reading 


One of the most enjoyable and yet 
one of the few unorganized sports in the 
life of every college is the sport of read- 
ing. That does not mean that the col- 
lege library is unorganized, far from it. 
It is very well organized and there is 
excellent team work in the staff of help- 
ers. But with the reader himself it is 
hit or miss, and mostly miss, scarcely 
aware of how much he is missing. For 
please note I have called it the sport 
of reading, not the task, and mean read- 
ing for pleasure and not for required 
study. 

There is no place as yet in our cur- 
riculum of organized sports for Recrea- 
tional Reading, but it is a field of ac- 
tivity open to everyone, with all the 
tools and the rules and a very willing 
coach in the person of the librarian. 

—The Elm Bark, Elmhurst College, 
Elmhurst, Il. 


On Choosing a Novel 


I cannot read the old tales, they loved so 
long ago. 

I turn the pages over and they seem so 
mild and slow; 

The =. is artificial, the sentiment is 


I cm a the old tales,—I’ll take a 
book of verse. 


I cannot face the new tales, they make 
my spirit quail, 

So much of ugliness is packed in each 
substantial tale; 

The dreary people stumble on to meet 
their dreary doom 

With only cleverness to light the all- 
pervading gloom; 
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I cannot read the new tales, whate’er 
the critics say,— 
I think I’ll just relax and take a travel- 
book today. 
HANNAH E. FERNALD, 
—In Bul. of N. H. Public Libraries. 


Free Material of Special Interest to 
Librarians and Teachers 


Fox, Florence C. How the world rides: 
a series of projects on vehicular trans- 
portation for elementary _ schools. 
Le —_ Bureau, Bulletin No. 


Gives stories, poems, songs, pictures, 
reading lessons and sources, silent 
reading for lower grades. 

Indiana—State Department of Public 
Instruction. Picture study: a manual 
for Indiana teachers. State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Bulletin No. 85. 


Kolb, J. H. & Wilden, A. F. Rural 
community organizations handbook. 
University of Wisconsin, Agricultural 
experiment station, Madison, Wis. 


Ratcliffe, Ella B. Accredited higher in- 
stitutions. U. S. Education Bureau, 
Bulletin No. 10, 1926. 


A New Music Magazine 


Music and Youth: the first music 
magazine for young people in America; 
pub. by Evans Brothers, 16 Arlington 
St., Boston, $2.00 a year. 

A new magazine for young people, 
containing sketches of musical instru- 
ments and their history, interesting an- 
ecdotes about composers, reprints of 
simple music. Illustrations and collateral 
material in the first issue, well chosen, 
adequately reprinted. 


Periodical Indexing on the “Service 
Basis”’ 


The Wilson Indexes are sold to sub- 
scribers according to the magazines in 
their libraries and because of this 
method of charge, the changing maga- 
zine lists make frequent revision neces- 
sary. 

This is the year in which subscribers 
are asked to give this information and 
a questionaire and checklist were ac- 
cordingly mailed in August. The coop- 
eration of librarians in filling these out 
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will be appreciated as it will enable the 
Wilson Company to begin their fall re- 
newal work. 


Motion Picture Book Week 


See the Picture! Read the Book! 
Read the Book! See the Picture! 


Motion Pictures with a book source 
for the story rank high among the good 
pictures. It is at present a question 
with producers and authors whether 
adaptations or original screen stories 
make better picture material, but since 
it is only recently that the authors have 
become interested in writing directly for 
the screen, it is from the adapted novels 
and plays that we find many of the best 
pictures of the past few years. 

At any rate there is a close connec- 
tion between reading and seeing pic- 
tures, between the book and the photo- 
play, which presents an excellent chance 
for those interested in books and pic- 
tures, and for better films committees, 
exhibitors, libraries, schools and book- 
stores, to establish a community tie-up. 

A catalog of Book-Films compiled 
from the pictures selected by the Na- 
tional Board of Review is one of the 
indispensable aids in the plans for mak- 
ing Motion Picture Book Week a com- 
munity success wherever groups get to- 
gether. 

The inclusiveness of this list makes it 
of especial value not only during Motion 
Picture Book Week observance but for 
year-around use when book-films are 
shown. The pictures included are all 
those selected book-films now available 
for distribution, seen since 1921. It is 
an accumulative list bringing up-to-date 
several older lists. Good books do not 
die for lack of attention—why good pic- 
tures? The many pictures are given 
with book sources and authors and are 
classified according to audience suit- 
ability for the convenience of exhibitors, 
librarians and better films committees. 

Frequently a movement initiated by a 
community for support of selected book- 
films results in a permanent organiza- 
tion for Better Films which carries on 
throughout the year. 
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Address National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


A Small Library for the Farm 


Compiled by C. S. Hean, Librarian, 
College of Agriculture 


Craig—Common diseases of farm animals, 
Lippincott, °19, $2.50. 
Hood—Farm, horticulture, 
"19, $2.50. 

Henry & Morrison—Feeds and feeding, 
Henry-Morrison Co., ’22, $3.85. 

Lewis—Productive poultry husbandry, 
Lippincott, ’21, $2.50. 

Montgomery—Productive farm crops, Lip- 
pincott, '18, $2.50. 

Plumb—Beginnings in animal husbandry, 
Webb, '12, $1.50. 

Ramsower—Equipment for the farm, Ginn, 
17, $3.60. 


Lea & Begiber 


Weir—Productive soils, Lippincott, °20, 
$2.50. 

Warren—Farm Management, Macmillan, 
13, $2.40. 


Woll—Handbook for farmers and dairy- 
men, Wiley, ’14, $2.50. 


Library Membership in the State His- 
torical Society 


At their annual meeting in October 
1925, the Executive Committee of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
took action which is very important to 
Wisconsin libraries. In the first place 
it was resolved that, on account of the 
excessive cost of printing it would no 
longer be possible for the Society to send 
its publications free to the libraries of 
the state. 

Secondly, it was resolved to regard the 
libraries of Wisconsin as coming under 
the by-laws respecting Wisconsin school 
membership. Under that resolution, the 
libraries may now become annual mem- 
bers of the Society at the nominal ex- 
pense of $2.00 instead of paying the 
$5.00 institutional membership fee as 
formerly. Sixty-one Wisconsin libraries 
took advantage of the new arrangement 
between October 1925 and October 1926. 
All could do so with advantage. 


The Gold Star List 


The Wisconsin Gold Star List is a 
record of all Wisconsin persons who died 
in the service of the United States dur- 
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ing the World War. It is compiled by 
the State Historical Society under the 
editorship of Mr. John G. Gregory. 
Copies may be obtained without cost by 
Wisconsin libraries upon request to the 
State Historical Society at Madison. 


Wisconsin’s Part 
The Wisconsin contribution to the 
A. L. A. Fiftieth Anniversary Fund was 
$682. The leading states were Cali- 
fornia $4051.85, Massachusetts $3822.65, 
and Illinois $3135.48.— (Report Sept. 29) 


Geographics Offered 


The Department of Debating and Pub- 
lic Discussion of the University Exten- 
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sion Division has an over-supply of some 
particular issues of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. If any library in the 
state would like to secure any particu- 
lar issue for the permanent file of the 
library, write to Almere L. Scott, Di- 
rector of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion, University Extension Division, 
Madison. 


Wanted 


School Arts—November 1925 

Survey—September 1, 1925 

Address: Superior State Normal 
School, Superior, Wisconsin 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The work of the year opened auspi- 
ciously, for the class quickly oriented 
itself to the professional point of view 
that is expected. The schedule of class 
appointments follows the same general 
plan of former years, to coincide with 
the university curriculum for credits, 
and to meet the necessities of instruc- 
tion in courses essential for library 
work. Book selection, cataloging, classi- 
fication, library administration in the 
circulating department, reference work, 
and trade bibliography are the courses 
upon which greatest emphasis is placed 
in the first semester, while subject bibli- 
ography, children’s work, and library 
work as a profession, are given in in- 
troduction, to be completed in the second 
semester. 

Mr. Lester, Miss Hazeltine, and Miss 
Akers attended the fiftieth anniversary 
of the American Library Association, 
October 4-9, the other members of the 
faculty generously conducting their 
classes during the week of their absence. 


Wisconsin Library School Association 


Fifty-two graduates attended the fif- 
tieth anniversary meeting of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at Atlantic 
City, a goodly number, and it was pleas- 


ant to meet them at every turn, well- 
poised, gracious, successful library work- 
ers, carrying on every phase of library 
service. Every one of the twenty classes 
was represented, as follows: Lola M. B. 
Green and Margaret Reynolds, ’07; Mrs. 
T. R. Brewitt, 08; Lena V. Brownell, 
Polly Fenton, Angie Messer, and Julia A. 
Robinson, 709; Lilly M. E. Borresen, 
Winifred Gregory, Ruth P. Hughes, and 
Grace M. Stevens, ’10; Pauline J. Fihe, 
711; Alice Farquhar and Harriet T. 
Root, 712; Susan G. Akers, Mary Egan, 
Marion Humble, Edith L. Mattson, La- 
vina Stewart, and Elizabeth Tiffy, ’13; 
Esther Friedel and Callie Wieder, ’14; 
Laura J. Gage and Rumana McManis, 
715; Sirie M. Andrews, Mrs. Winifred L. 
Davis, Elizabeth Ohr, and Charlotte E. 
Smith, ’16; Mrs. Mildred Goodnow 
Blattner, Charlotte H. Clark, and Emilie 
Musser, 17; Alice Isphording, Anna M. 
Magee, and Claire Nolte, ’18; Mrs. Mary 
Askew Backer, Mary Corson, Johanna 
Klingholz, and Evelyn M. Osborn, ’19; 
Lucia Powell, ’20; Ruth A. Longden and 
Gertrude Seim, ’21; Viarda Clark, Mrs. 
Ada M. Elliott, Ellen A. Hoffman, and 
Marguerite Kirk, ’22; A. Mabel Barrow 
and Kathleen Thompson, ’23; Helen 
Brown, Dorothy M. Fenton, and Ellen D. 
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Kistler, ’24; Clara Hinton, ’25; Helen M. 
Reiff, ’26. 

A geographical roll-call shows that 
the whole country sent representatives; 
coming from the Pacific coast were Mrs. 
Brewitt and Lena Brownell; from the 
South, Elizabeth Tiffy, Mrs. Davis, Lucia 
Powell, and Kathleen Thompson, the 
others coming from almost every state 
in the east and middle west. 

The annual banquet, this year in the 
form of a luncheon served in one of the 
private dining rooms of the Hotel Am- 
bassador, was a delightful occasion. 
The long table was gay with red dahlias 
and cardinal place cards with W. L. S. 
in a cryptic monogram. Miss Wieder 
14, president of the Association, as toast 
mistress introduced the following pro- 
gram: 

From the East—Lavina Stewart, ’13; 
From the West—Marguerite Kirk, ’22. 
From the South—Mrs. W. L. Davis, 16. 
From the Middle West—Julia A. Robin- 

son, ’09. 

Looking to the future—Miss Hazeltine. 
Library School and University—Mr. 
Lester. 


Wisconsin songs, led by Miss Isphord- 
ing, 718, and a telegram of greetings 
from Miss Curtiss, read by the secre- 
tary, served as interludes between the 
toasts. The president had provided a 
syllabus of the songs, thus adding a bit 
of merriment by way of old times. 
Following the luncheon, the annual 
business meeting was held. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President—Margaret Reynolds, ’07, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

Vice President—Julia A. Robinson, ’09, 
Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines. 

Secretary—Susan G. Akers, ’13, Li- 
brary School of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Treasurer—Julia A. Baker, ’08, Wood- 
lawn Branch Library, Chicago. 


Alumni Notes 


Wisconsin graduates are again repre- 
sented by important contributions in re- 
cent periodicals, all but one, that of 
Miss Fihe’s, being graduating bibliog- 
raphies. The list is as follows: 
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Some observations 
Library Journal, 


Pauline J. Fihe, ’11. 
on adult education. 
Jun. 15, 1926. 

Katherine S. Davidson, ’25. Results of 
prohibition. Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, Aug. 1926. 

Aileen E. MacGeorge, ’25. Restriction 
of immigration, 1920 to 1925, a se- 
lected bibliography. Government Print- 
ing Office; Sup’t. of Documents. 

Mary C. White, ’26. Folklore of the 
United States for young children. 
Publishers’ Weekly, Oct. 2, 1926. 


Eight of our graduates are complet- 
ing work for degrees in the University 
this year: for the master’s degree, Mrs. 
Jessie W. Luther, ’13, and Mary Kobe- 
tich, 718; for the bachelor’s degree, Ei- 
leen M. Duggan and Frances A. Han- 
num, ’15, Mrs. Elsie H. Pine, ’22, Jane 
R. Radford, ’23, Hester Meigs, ’25, and 
Elizabeth Battin, ’26. 

Ruth Balch, ’12, has been appointed 
to the position of head cataloger in the 
Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport, 
La., beginning her work on November 1. 

Sybil C. Schuette, 715, who served as 
librarian of the Bailey Branch, Gary, 
Ind., while on leave of absence for a 
year from the Green Bay Public Li- 
brary, has returned to her work in Green 
Bay, where she is the assistant librarian. 

Ruth Worden, ’15, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the University of Wash- 
ington Library School, her work being 
divided between teaching and adminis- 
tration. She will have charge of all 
book courses. Miss Worden has been li- 
brarian of the County Library, Mis- 
soula, Mont., for eight years. 

Clara E. Rolfs, 716, accepted the po- 
sition of Supervisor of children’s work, 
Public Library, Gary, Ind., in September. 
She had been on the staff of the Cleve- 
land Public Library for a number of 
years holding positions both in the chil- 
dren’s and school’s departments. 

Edna D. Orr, 718, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Watertown Public Li- 
brary to accept an important post on the 
staff of the Kansas City Public Library; 
she is to serve as a branch librarian, 
and has been assigned the organization 
and development of a new branch. Miss 
Florence C. Hays, temporarily on the 
staff of the Milwaukee Public Library 
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since her return from China, succeeds 
Miss Orr. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Kracha (B. Rosalie 
Beale, 19) of Two Rivers, announced 
the birth of a second daughter, Anne 
Marie, on May 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Hall (Stephanie 
Daland, ’20) announced the birth of a 
son, Kenneth Daland, on October 26. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall have moved to Dur- 
ham, N. C. where Mr. Hall is connected 
with Duke University. 

Bessie Clare Magahay, ’22, was mar- 
ried to Walter Kemp Allen on Septem- 
ber 4. Their home is in Clawson, Mich., 
102 Roth Boulevard. 
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Florence S. Webb, ’23, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger of public documents in 
the Kansas City Public Library. 


Summer Session 


Beatrice E. Habermann, S. S. ’25, has 
accepted a position in the reference de- 
partment of the Racine Public Library. 

Laura M. Ritter, S. S. ’25, who has 
been the assistant in the Monroe Public 
Library for several years has returned 
to her former home in Denver, where 
she has a position on the staff of the 
Public Library. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission 


Appleton. More than 7,000 volumes 
were circulated in August, one-third of 
them going to adults. 

Burlington. A gift of over 100 vol- 
umes, including many reference books, 
has been received by the library from 
William Rosenberg; also a four-volume 
History of Wisconsin, was donated by 
Mrs. Hollister, and a fifteen volume set 
of Dickens by Louise Tenwinkel. 

Elaborate plans were made for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. This included an 
essay contest and exhibit of desirable 
collections of books for children. The 
library was open extra hours during the 
week. 

Darien. The library board voted to 
send Miss Leila Wise, librarian, to Madi- 
son to select books for the winter’s work 
from the Traveling Library Department. 
The annual meeting of the Library As- 
sociation is set for November. 


Douglas County. On the grounds that 
the city of Superior pays for a large 
portion of the service which has been 
given to county borrowers Miss Greta 
Lagro laid the question of continued 
service to the county before the finance 
committee of the county board recently. 
As a result of this explanation the 


county board voted to appropriate $2,000 
for maintaining service to the county 
from the Superior Public Library dur- 
ing 1927. Immediately half of this 
money was put into an order of books 
which will be distributed among the sta- 
tions which receive service in the county. 
Most of these stations are school sta- 
tions and the books needed are reading 
circle titles. The county now has 2,418 
books available for circulation. 

Fond du Lac. Miss Evelyn Thelande, 
a graduate of Lawrence College and a 
teacher-librarian, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the high school library with 
Miss Ruth Hankwitz assistant. Miss 
Marion Schramm has been appointed 
grade school library assistant. 

The circulation for August reached a 
high point, 7,899, which was 615 more 
volumes than the same month last year. 

Eau Claire. Miss Olsen attended the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
American Library Association observed 
in the annual conference at Atlantic 
City in October. 

Fort Atkinson. Books as tools and 
books for a good laugh are recommended 
in the library notes in the Fort Atkin- 
son Union. 
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Green Bay. The Fort Howard Branch 
will be open on Mondays from 2 o’clock 
until 9 o’clock P. M.; on other days 
from 2 o’clock until 6 o’clock. 


Miss Sybil Schuette has been ap- 
pointed special assistant at the library 
to handle bibliographic work and re- 
cataloging. 


Janesville. The library has recorded 
the borrowers which come from the 
twenty outlying townships of Rock 
County. A map in the lobby indicates 
the distribution of these borrowers. 


La Crosse. P. M. Gelatt was elected 
to fill a vacancy on the board of trustees. 
Miss Borresen attended the meeting of 
the A. L. A. at Atlantic City in October. 


La Crosse County. A booth which at- 
tracted many visitors at the County Fair 
was that of the La Crosse County Li- 
brary in the main exposition building. 
Those in charge of the booth explained 
the possibilities of this service through 
the county and showed samples of books 
which are available. As a result of this 
exhibit the demand, especially for chil- 
dren’s books, has been so great that an 
extra supply had to be obtained from the 
Traveling Library Department. 


Lake Geneva. There is not a public 
building in Lake Geneva that is so great 
a benefit to the community as a whole 
as the library where citizens as well 
as teachers gather to enjoy the same 
advantages. The library is a mecca for 
the many summer residents around the 
lake, and its service is appreciated by 
these visitors. The library is well sup- 
ported and the book collection and hous- 
ing well kept up and attractive. 


Marshfield. Miss Selma Bartmann at- 
tended the 50th annual convention of the 
A. L. A. at Atlantic City in October. 
Following her two months trip in Eng- 
land and Scotland Miss Bartmann re- 
ported the Atlantic City meeting to the 
local paper commenting particularly on 
the large number of representatives 
from foreign countries, and the special 
anniversary session held at Drexel In- 
stitute in Philadelphia during the week. 
She also spoke particularly of the ad- 
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dresses on children’s work by Mr. Bost- 
wick and Mr. Morgan. 

Marinette. Miss Reeve, children’s li- 
brarian, arranged a charming Hallow- 
e’en exhibit in a showcase, using witch 
dolls and a Swiss chalet for a cottage, 
creating a most realistic scene with 
black cats, pumpkins, etc. 

A play, The King of Bookland, was 
presented by juvenile patrons of the li- 
brary before the Woman’s Club during 
children’s Book Week. This was one of 
the most ambitious efforts that the li- 
brary has made in observance of chil- 
dren’s Book Week. 

Miss Nolte has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Stephenson Public 
Library to accept an important position 
as director of children’s work with the 
Los Angeles County Public Library in 
California. Miss Nolte’s two years in 
Marinette has accomplished much valu- 
able reorganization, and her leadership 
in the library will be greatly missed. 

Mayville. The library has had a 
splendid circulation, an increase of 600 
over the summer months of the previ- 
ous year. This fall, owing to the num- 
ber of adults and high school students 
crowding the library in the evenings, 
children below the seventh grade have 
been requested to come in the afternoons 
only. 

New shelving has been added to give 
more adequate accommodations to the 
book collection. 

Medford. The library will be open 
through the winter from 10 to 11 o’clock 
A. M. on Wednesday or Thursday to 
accommodate rural patrons. 

Menomonie. Miss Krueger, assistant 
in the library, resigned her position re- 
cently in order to continue her studies in 
the Valparaiso University. Miss Flaa 
is preparing herself to take the work 
of Miss Krueger’s position. 

Milwaukee. The Public Service col- 
umn of the Milwaukee Sentinel referred 
a reader who wished to know where he 
could find a directory of the city of 
London to the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary, where this volume can be found. 

The library was represented in the 
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A. L. A. by Mr. Dudgeon, Miss Carter 
and Miss Kistler. 

Monroe. Miss Laura Ritter, assistant, 
has gone to Denver, Colorado, where 
she will be assistant in the public li- 
brary. Miss Harriet Corson has been 
appointed in her place. 

Neenah. The library board is making 
a study of an adequate book budget for 
the city, and has obtained similar fig- 
ures of other libraries in cities of the 
same size. 

Oconto Falls. The Cook Memorial Li- 
brary building was completed the last 
of October. It is a dark red brick build- 
ing with white trimmings. An account 
of the formal opening will appear later 
in the Bulletin. 

Oshkosh. Persons seeking information 
through the library are supplied, not 
only with material owned by the library, 
but also by much material borrowed 
through inter-library loans from Chi- 
cago, the Wisconsin Traveling Library 
Department, and Washington, D. C. 
Such requests are encouraged by the 
staff, and cover a wide range of tech- 
nical interest. 

An index to the clubs and societies 
of the city with their officers and pro- 
grams has been made by the library in 
order to facilitate the answering of 
many questions on this subject. 

The many children who entered the 
vacation reading clubs turned in their 
notebooks to the library the middle of 
October. The announcement of the hon- 
ors for this club were made during chil- 
dren’s Book Week. 

A display of books which have been 
best sellers in their day attracted much 
attention in the library. 


Pardeeville. Mrs. A. J. Cox, donor of 
the Angie Williams Cox Public Library, 
spent a week during September in Par- 
deeville overseeing the furnishing of an 
additional room in the library to be 
used as a reading room. The space has 
been equipped with a fine new floor cov- 
ering of battleship linoleum and furni- 
ture of a period type which makes it an 
inviting reading room which looks out 
upon the garden. New lighting fixtures 
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were also added and a new heating sys- 
tem has been installed. Other additions 
to the building have been new shelves, 
new doors, and storm doors, also a new 
bulletin board. 

The paper carried a long list of in- 
teresting new titles recently added to 
the library. 


Racine. Miss Helen Brown and Miss 
Viarda Clark attended the 50th anni- 
versary of the A. L. A. at Atlantic City 
in October. 


Rhinelander. With the opening of 
schools in the city, and the advent of 
cool fall weather, an increase in the 
number of books was noted by Miss 
Bingham, librarian. The library fosters 
the reading of students both in the city 
and rural community. 


Rice Lake. Annotated titles of new 
books appear in short lists in the paper 
frequently. The account of the 30th 
anniversary of the library appears in 
another section of this bulletin. 


River Falls. Mrs. Russel Johnston has 
been appointed to succeed Mrs. A. E. 
Smith as a member of the library board. 

1186 books and 226 magazines were 
loaned during the month of August. 


Seymour. The community is delighted 
with the new room which after long 
waiting has been provided the library by 
the city council. The old city hall is 
being freshly decorated, and the library 
room has freshly painted walls and 
new lights and a newly finished floor. 
A hot air furnace has been installed so 
that the old stove no longer is a care, 
or occupies valuable floor space. Some 
new shelving, all of uniform height, has 
been furnished, and a spacious table 
formerly belonging to the city council 
has been given for the reading room. 
Mrs. Uttormark, librarian, had charge 
of the furnishing of the new room and 
held the first opening on a Saturday 
afternoon. A large order of new books 
had been placed which were added 
shortly after the new library was opened. 
The number of magazines has also been 
enlarged. Needless to say, the new 
quarters are attracting large patronage. 
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Sharon. The Brigham Memorial li- 
brary building, a charming shingle 
building in cottage style, is nearing 
completion. The building is a gift of 
Edward and George Brigham, of Chi- 
cago, in memory of their father, the 
late Henry Brigham, a beloved citizen 
and minister of Sharon. The building 
stands on a charming three cornered 
wooded plot, and has a bricked terrace 
at the rear, overhung by trees. The 
Sharon Woman’s Club has been incor- 
porated in order to be able to hold prop- 
erty. The library has been under the 
care of the Woman’s Club from the be- 
ginning and it is expected that this man- 
agement will continue. The village has 
appropriated $500 for the coming year 
for the library. 

Superior. A library station has been 
planned for Lake Superior mission, 
where 200 library books will be placed 
for circulation. A special service for 
transients will also be provided by plac- 
ing books and magazines which may be 
distributed through the station. 

The question of a new branch on 
Tower Avenue, requested by formal pe- 
tition of the Superior Trade and Labor 
assembly, has been referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The library has recently obtained books 
in Swedish, Norwegian, Polish and Yid- 
dish from the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment to supply patrons. 

Miss Mable Warner has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian. She re- 
ports active reference service at the li- 
brary, 60 questions being recorded dur- 
ing September. Many of these ques- 
tions required much search, but rarely 
does she fail to supply the information 
needed. Many of the questions are 
technical, such as statistics of foreign 
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countries, forest service political ques- 
tions, scientific research, foreign and 
local political situations. 

In a study made by a local librarian 
it was announced that only one-third of 
Superior’s citizens were borrowers from 
the public library. 

The travel contest and vacation read- 
ing contest sponsored by the public li- 
brary among the children in the summer 
closed successfully in September. Of 
the 315 children who entered the con- 
test 115 fully completed the work. 

Miss Lagro attended the 50th annual 
meeting of the A. L. A. at Atlantic City, 
and reported to the local press on the 
charts and exhibits showing the distribu- 
tion of library service to citizens of the 
U. S., also the special service which li- 
braries offer to patrons. 


Two Rivers. A picture of fairyland 
has been presented to the library by 
Mrs. J. E. Hamilton. This picture rep- 
resents many of the well known char- 
acters of fairyland and classical lore. 


Waukesha. In spite of the summer 
vacation period when reading usually 
gives way to thoughts of out-of-doors, 
the Waukesha library had an unusually 
busy summer, and books were in de- 
mand during the entire period. 

Miss Corson attended the A. L. A. at 
Atlantic City in October. 


Williams Bay. The library building 
which has had an interesting history, 
being originally the club house and 
bowling alley on the Sturgess estate, 
has been remodeled to more adequately 
house the library service. A good heat- 
ing plant has been installed, and a small 
kitchen built at one side of the building 
to enable the library to offer larger com- 
munity use of the building. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Bridges, Horace J. ed. Aspects of eth- 
ical religion. 1926. 4238p. Am. 
Ethical Union, $3. 170 

A volume of essays published in honor of 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of the 

Ethical movement. Many of the individual 

contributions, by David S. Muzzey, Henry 

Neumann, Percival Chubb, Horace J. 

Bridges, and others, are notable and the 

book should find readers in a library where 

books of essays and sermons circulate. 


Carrere, Jean. The pope; tr by Arthur 


Chambers. 1926. 265p. Holt, $3. 
282 
The title is somewhat misleading, tne 


book being a study of papal Rome occupied 
n.ainly with the struggle between the 
spiritual and temporal power of Rome from 
the time of Caesar downward. Written 
with French verve and very readable. 


Dibble, R. F. Mohammed. 
Viking, $3. 

A biography written in a style remi- 
niscent of Lytton Strachey, giving a de- 
tached, vivid portrayal of the famous Arab 
prophet. Not concerned with his religion 
so much as with the man himself. 


1926. 257p. 
297 


Foakes—Jackson, F. J. The life of Saint 


Paul. 1926. 2938p. Boni & Live- 
right, $3.50. 227 
The author relies almost wholly on 


Paul’s Epistles and the Acts, offering his 
own interpretation of their scattered evi- 
dence. He makes an interesting narrative 
illuminated by occasional comparisons with 
modern times. 


Heermance, Edgar L. The ethics of 
business. 1926. 244p. Harper, $2. 
174 
Discusses the present day attitude toward 
improper business practices and the growth 
of ethical standards. An appendex gives a 
list of trades and professions that are 
adopting codes of ethics. 


Newton, Joseph F. Best sermons. 1926. 
3895p. Harcourt, $2.50. 252 
Twenty-five sermons, out-standing among 
them; Christianity and war, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, The foolishness of preaching, by 


Reinhold Niebuhr, The things that remain, 
by Raymond Calkins, The departed, by Felix 
Adler. 


Schou, H. I. Religion and morbid men- 


tal states. 1926. 217p. Century, 
$1.25. 132 

A series of talks delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and _ addressed 


particularly to ministers, the author, a 
doctor, attempting to give his hearers the in- 
formation about morbid mental states neces- 
sary to them as spiritual advisers. Sane in 
treatment and apparently authoritative. 


Sociology 


Bemar, Lamar T. Outlawing the pistol. 
1926. (The reference shelf 3:10) 
77p. Wilson, 90¢. 343 


A discussion pro and con of the question 
of prohibiting the private ownership of fire 
arms, with bibliographies. Other recent 
volumes in the Reference Shelf are Election 
vs appointment of judges, by Beman and 
Government regulation of the coal industry, 
by Johnsen. 


Forsberg, A. B. Selected articles on 
Unemployment insurance. 1926. 
487p. Wilson, $2.40. 331.2 


A reprint of the best articles on both sides 
of the unemployment insurance question, 
with an affirmative and negative brief. 
Emphasizes especially the Huber unemploy- 
ment insurance bill in Wisconsin. The 
fairest and best treatment of unemployment 
insurance which has yet appeared. 


Good, Alvin. Sociology and education, 
1926. 589p. Harper, $3. 800 
Intended for teachers who have had little 
or no preparation in Sociology, this work 
presents the principles in a very elementary 
manner. Develops the thesis “that social 
life is possible only through social contacts 
of individuals and that social contacts are 
made more efficient through education.” 


Kolb, J. H. and Wileden, A. F. Rural 
organizations handbook. 1926. 92p. 
Ag. Experiment Station, Madison. 
(gratis to Wisconsin Libraries; 15¢ 
outside of state.) 367 


A most useful little handbook the purpose 
of which is to outline ways and means by 
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which local organizations can serve the 
community. After three general chapters 
on organization the work takes up various 
kinds of programs and activities, music, 
drama, literary work and debates, com- 
munity picnics, fairs, health weeks, etc., 
with a wealth of concrete material that 
makes it a valuable tool for the librarian as 
well as for the community worker. 


Leigh, Ruth. 101 new ways for women 
to make money. 1926. 296p. Simon 
& Schuster, $2. 896 


The suggestions seem practical and the 
author’s directions for putting them into 
practice double their value. She also pro- 
vides forms for record-keeping and lists of 
“Books that will help’. 


Luce, Robert. Congress an explanation. 
1926. 154p. Harvard Univ. press, 
$1.50. 328.73 


Lectures on how Congress legislates, de- 
livered in the Godkin series at Harvard, by 
a member of Congress who is also the lead- 
ing authority on legislation and legislative 
procedure in this country. Not merely de- 
scriptive, but critical and constructive as 
well. 


Odum, H. W. and Johnson, G. B. Negro 
workaday songs. 1926. 278p. 
Univ. of North Carolina press, $3. 

784.7 


Puckett, N. N. Folk beliefs of the 


southern negro. 1926. 644p. Univ. 
of North Carolina press, $3. 398 


These two volumes carry On the investiga- 
tions begun in The Negro and his songs. 
(Bulletin Oct. ’25) Illuminating to those 
concerned with the welfare of the Negro. 
Of interest to students of American folklore. 


Périgord, Paul. The international labor 
organization. 1926. 3389p. Apple- 
ton, $3. 331 


The first book in English on the history, 
organization and work of the International 
Labour Organization and the International 
Labour Office, set up under the Treaty of 
Versailles in connection with the League of 
Nations. A sympathetic, but fair and 
authoratative account. Of interest to all 
students of labor problems and to all 
persons interested in international organi- 
zation. 
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Phelps, Edith M. ed. University debat- 
ers’ Annual. 1926. 407p. Wilson, 
$2.25. 874 


Subjects covered: Revision of rules of 
the U. S. Senate; Government commission 
for regulation of the coal industry; A 
federal department of education; Govern- 
ment restriction of individual liberty; 
Centralization of power in the federal 
government; Popular referendum on war; 
Air service, a separate department of 
national defense; Education, the curse of the 
age; Child labor. 


Schultz, William J. The taxation of in- 
heritance. 1926. 379p. Houghton, 
$3. 336.2 


A comprehensive and up to date discussion 
of inheritance taxation in all countries, with 
particular attention to the United States. 
The only other book in English covering the 
same field is West’s The Inheritance Tax, 
which was published nearly twenty years 
ago. Deserving of a place in all libraries 
which aim to keep the best treatises on 
economic problems. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Barker, Lewellys F. and Cole, Norman 
B. Rheumatism, its meaning and 
its menace. 1926. 166p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 616.9 

A popular discussion telling the public 
what it should know about the group of 
diseases that have gone under the general 
head “rheumatism”. 


Elliott, R. N. Tea room and cafeteria 


management. 1926. 176p. Little, 
$1.50. 658 
Covers Capital, Location, Leases and 


ventilation, Decorations, Names and signs, 
Food and menus, Portions, Pricing, Account- 
ing, etc. The treatment is brief but offers 
many practical suggestions, in addition to 
some fundamental principles. 


Hughes, F. Clarke. Hand work for boys. 
1926. 120p. illus. Bruce, $1.50. 
680 


Projects in toy making presented by an 
instructor in the manual arts in the public 
schools of Spokane, Washington. Planned 
for younger boys, immediately following the 
“building block age,” and the toys range 
from simple tops to more elaborate bird 
house and furniture projects, 
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Knudson, Grace P. T. Gift and art shop 
merchandising. 1926. 155p._ illus. 
Little, $2. 658 


Those already engaged in business of this 
sort as well as those contemplating it would 
find much of value in this book. Well 
illustrated. Would be sure to find users in 
larger libraries. 


Phelps, Edith M. comp. Selected articles 
on Evolution. 1926. 283p. Wilson, 
$2.40. 575 


A compilation that should fill a need 
where debate and discussion material is 
called for. Part 1 covers the Theory of 
evolution; part 2, the question of teaching 
evolution in schools and colleges. 


Ramus, Carl. Outwitting middle age. 
1926. 269p. Century, $2. 613 


A book of helpful discussion and advice 
on the physiology and psychology of middle 
age. Has a good chapter for women. 
Bibliography (5%p). 


Fine Arts 


Graham, Stephen. The gentle art of 
tramping. 1926. 270p. Appleton, 
$2.50. 796 


With its chapters on Boots, The knapsack, 
Clothes, The companion, The fire, The bed, 
Books, Tobacco, Maps, is a book to rejoice 
the heart of every hiker. Not a complete 
guide to the art, but full of practical and 
delightful hints. Describes two unique 
walks, the Trespassers’ walk and a Zigzag 
walk, the first best adapted to English con- 
ditions, the second adaptable to any town. 


Hamilton, Clarence G. Epochs in musi- 
cal progress. 1926. 278p. Ditson, 
$1.50. 780.9 

The fourth year of a study course in 

music understanding sponsored by _ the 
National federation of music clubs. Begins 
with primitive music and comes down to the 
present with a chapter Three hundred years 
of music in America. For each chapter 
there are questions, references and illustra- 
tive records and rolls. 


Hicks, Ami Mali. Every day art. 1925. 

241p. illus. Dutton, $3. 740 

A series of independent chapters treating 

of clothing, house furnishing, decoration, etc. 
The appeal is to the average home maker. 


Matthews, Brander. Rip Van Winkle 
goes to the play. 1926. 256p. 
Scribner, $2. 792 


In the first essay the author compares the 
drama of today with that of his youth, to 
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the former’s advantage. The other papers 
in the collection deal with other phases of 
the theater. Clubs studying the drama will 
find it of interest. 


Newsom, William M. Whitetailed deer. 
1926. 288p. Scribner, $3. 799 


A book primarily for the hunter. Well 
illustrated with both the beautiful and the 
practical type of illustration. 


Robinson, Josephine De Mott. The cir- 
cus lady. 1926. 304p. illus. 
Crowell, $2.50. 791 


The daughter of a long line of circus 
stars, the author grew up under the white 
tops, a circus rider by birth and inclination. 
Her account of her childhood, her training 
and successes in the ring, her efforts to 
adapt herself to a domestic life, her come- 
back as a rider and her experiences with the 
movies make a fascinating story. Girls 
should like it. 


Whitehead, W. C. Whitehead’s complete 
auction bridge; ed. by R. J. Leiben- 
derfer. 1926. 308p. illus. Stokes, 
$2.50. 195 

For note see Booklist 26:407 Jul ’26. 


Literature 


Andrews, C. E. and Percival, M. O. 
Poetry of the nineties. 1926. 297p. 
Harcourt, $2. 821.08 

Any anthology that contained representa- 

tive poems from Rudyard Kipling, W. E. 

Henley, Thomas Hardy, A. E. Housman, 

Ernest Dowson, W. B. Yeats, Alice Meynell, 

Francis Thompson and A. E. would be a 

distinguished anthology. Has also a chrono- 

logy of important works that appeared dur- 
ing the nineties, biographical sketches and 
indexes. 


Belloc, Hilaire. Short talks with the 
dead. 1926. 208p. Harper, $3. 824 


A book of witty essays from which culti- 
vated readers will derive much pleasure, 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. In Berkshire 
fields. 1926. 312p. illus. Wilde, 
$3.50. 504, or 814 or 824 

A new edition of an attractive book of 
nature essays, containing among _ others 

Landlord to the birds, Forgotten roads, In 

praise of trees, Adventures with an ax, 

Weeds above the snow. 
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Cruse, Amy. Famous English books. 
1926. 284p. illus. Crowell, $2. 
820.9 


Consists of chapters selected from the 
author’s English literature through the ages. 
Tells in popular manner the story of such 
works as Beowulf, the Fairy queene, 
Paradise lost, Robinson Crusoe and others 
down to The idylls of the king. Contains 
nothing that could not be found in histories 
of English literature but presents its 
material in interesting and convenient form. 


Lowell, Amy. East wind. 
Houghton, $2.25. 811 or 821 


Amy Lowell had an authentic narrative 
gift and in this book of New England poems 
it is exhibited at its best. 


1926. 240p. 


Sandburg, Carl. Selected poems. ed. by 
Rebecca West. 1926. 289p. Har- 
court, $2. 811 or 821 

Rebecca West’s introduction on Carl 

Sandburg and Chicago is worth reading as 

an English commentary on America. The 

poems are well chosen and the whole is a 

good representative volume for a library. 

An alphabetical index would be useful. 


Snow, Wilbert. The inner harbor. 1926. 
109p. Harcourt, $1.75. 811 or 821 


A second book of Maine coast poems. 


There is beauty, narrative interest and 
humor. Would be delightful for reading 
aloud. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Collected parodies. 
1926. 324p. Harcourt, $2.75. 
811 or 821 


A volume by one of the cleverest parodists 
of our day. Made up of the contents of 
four previous books, with new verses added. 


Drama 


Anderson, Maxwell and Stallings, Law- 
rence. Three American plays. 1926. 
2638p. Harcourt, $2.50. 812 or 822 


In addition to What price glory contains 
The first flight an American play of the post 
revolutionary period in North Carolina, and 
The buccaneer, built around the figure of 
Sir Henry Morgan. Of the first of the three 
the ‘authors say: “[It] is a play of war as it 
is, not as it has been presented theatrically 
for thousands of years. The 
speech of men under arms is universally and 
consistently interlarded with _ profanity 
The authors have attempted to 
reproduce this mannerism along with other 
general atmosphere they believe to be true.” 
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Barrie, James M. What every woman 
knows and other plays. 1926. 139p. 
Scribner, $2.50. 822 


The first volume of a new uniform 
edition of the novels, plays and _ stories. 
Contains in addition to the title play, 


Quality street, Alice-sit-by-the fire; A kiss 
for Cinderella. A second volume contains: 
The admirable Crichton, Dear Brutus, and 
Mary Rose. 


Dickens, Charles. The lamplighter. 1926. 


84p. Harper, $1.25. 822 
As a play, is interesting chiefly for its 
authorship, a farce written by Dickens in 


1839 and afterwards made into a _ short 
story. Farce and story are printed together 
here for purposes of comparison. Might have 
a place on a Dickens program. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Puppet plays. 1926. 
126p. French, $1.50. 812 or 822 


Contents: When the willow nods, Blue 
and green, Manikin and Minikin, Jack’s 
house Lima beans, People who die, 
Pianissimo. 
O’Neill, Eugene. The great god Brown. 
1926. 383p. Boni & Liveright, 
$2.50. 812 or 822 


A collection of new and old plays by the 
author. In the first he makes an interesting 
and ingenius use of masks as a means of 
hiding real emotions. Other plays: The 
fountain ; The moon of the Caribbees; Bound 
east for Cardiff; The long voyage home; In 
the zone; Ile; Where the cross is made; 
The rope. 


Schelling, Felix E. ed. Typical Eliza- 
bethan plays, 1926. 797p. Harper, 

$4. 822 

A selection of 19 plays, 11 of them 
duplicating titles in Neilson’s Chief Eliza- 


bethan dramatists. Well printed book with 
good reading type. 


Seiler, Conrad. Suicide and other one- 
act comedies. 1926. 245p. Crowell, 
$2. 812 or 822 


Trifles that read well and could be acted. 
Only one of the six is realistic. 


Webb, Kenneth. One of the family. 
1926. 99p. Appleton, $1.50. 

812 or 822 

A satire on domestic life in which the 

members of the _ snobbish, blue-blooded 

Adams family clash with sisters-in-law who 

are “not born Adamses”. Could be used 
for reading by groups. 
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History 


Bainville, Jacques. History of France. 
1926. 4838p. Appleton, $3.50. 944 
A history of France that emphasizes the 
political side. Has gone through many 
editions in France. 
See Booklist 22:411 Jul ’26. 


Dickinson, G. Lowes. International an- 
archy. 1926. 6505p. Century, $4. 
940.311 


“The author’s thesis is that whenever and 
wherever the anarchy of armed states exists 
war becomes inevitable and ‘that modern 
war, with all the resources of science at its 
disposal, has become incompatible with the 
continuance of civilization.’” (Book Rev. 
D.) Important book for large libraries. 


Faris, John T. The romance of the 
boundaries. 1926. 331p. illus. 
Harper, $6. 973 

A popular account of the boundary dis- 
putes and decisions of the United States and 
the various states. While he is chiefly 
concerned with the human interests involved, 
the author has depended on_ reliable 
secondary sources and his information is 
accurate. Has considerable local interest, 
one chapter being entitled When Wisconsin 
made threats to Congress. Does not come 
down to modern times to take in the recent 

Wisconsin-Michigan decision. Many _illus- 

trations and 12 maps. 


Laut, Agnes C. The blazed trail of the 
old frontier. 1926. 27ip. illus. 
McBride, $4. 978 


Miss Laut was secretary of the expedition, 
known as the Upper Missouri historical ex- 
pedition of the Great Northern railroad, 
which set out in 1925 to mark the mile posts 
of the western advance of the old frontier. 
She has very skilfully told the story of the 
expedition itself, weaving into it the original 
historical narrative. Speeches made at 
certain points of the journey are quoted and 
have in some cases the character of source 
studies. Has an excellent map and illustra- 
tions by Charles M. Russell. 


Travel 
Bell, Archie. The spell of the Carrib- 
bean islands. 1926. 361p._ illus. 
Page, $3.75. 917.29 


The author ignores all political questions 
and writes of the islands of the Lesser 
Antilles as a great playground. A delight- 
ful book for either the traveler or the casual 
reader. 
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The cowboy and his 
interpreters. 1926. 278p. Apple- 
ton, $2.50. 917.8 

Aims to compare the real cowboy with the 
imaginary personage created by fiction and 
the movies. Has reference as well as read- 
ing value. Pictures by Will James and 
others. 


Branch, Douglas. 


Franck, Harry A. East of Siam. 1926. 
8357p. illus. Century, $3.50. 915.9 


A record of ramblings in French Indo- 
China. Follows the volume on Japan and 
Formosa and the two on China and com- 
pletes the story of the author’s two years in 
the Orient. Excellent illustrations. 


Hall, James Norman. On the stream of 
travel. 1926. 365p. Houghton, $3. 
910 


Sketches of adventure in different parts of 
the world. Well written, interesting, with a 
personal note that gives them individuality 
whatever the theme. 


Schultz, James Willard. Signposts of 
adventure. 1926. 225p. Houghton, 
$3. 917.86 


Represents an effort to restore the original 
Indian place names in Glacier Park. In 
company with a group of the older men of 
the Pikuni tribe, the author made a complete 
survey of the park, recording all of the 
names as the Indians supplied them. These 
are listed with something of the meaning 
and history of each. Valuable as a record 
and of interest to the visitor to the park. 


Trelawny, Edward John. Adventures of 
a younger son. 1926. 349p. illus. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 910.4 


An adventure narrative for older boys and 
men. Edited by Clarence Stratton of the 
Cleveland public schools, from a book pub- 
lished anonymously in 1831. It relates the 
surprising adventures up to his twenty-first 
year of a man afterwards famous as the 
friend of Shelley. 


White, Watson. The Paris that is Paris. 
1926. 477p. illus. Scribner, $3. 
914.48 


A guide book that is especially good for 
historical background. Takes the city by 
sections, giving the historical survey first 
and then outlining a ramble through the 
region. A good supplement to such detailed 
guides as Baedeker and Muirhead. 
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Willard, T. A. The city of the sacred 

well. 1926. 293p. illus. Century, 

$4. 913.72 

A descriptive work based on the studies 

and explorations of Edward H. Thompson, 

who has devoted thirty years to the study of 

the ancient civilization of Yucatan. The 

illustrations give a good idea of the variety 
and richness of these ruins. 


Wilson, Albert. Rambles in North Af- 
rica. 1926. 296p. illus. Little, $4. 
916.5 


Rambling in its style as well, but pre- 
sents a good deal of information of especial 
interest to the traveler planning a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 


Biography 
Boodle, Adelaide A. R.L.S. and his sine 
qua non. 1926. 168p. Scribner, 
$1.50. 921 


The home life of the Stevensons described 
from the point of view of an adoring young 
girl who was their neighbor at Skerryvore, 
Bournemouth. Her care of their pets after 
they went to Samoa won her the title 
“Gamekeeper.” An odd and interesting little 
addition to Stevenson literature. 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Darwin. 1926. 315p. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 921 


Where the discussion of evolution has 
aroused an interest in Darwin’s teaching 
and personality, this book will be read. Not 
a biography. The method of treatment is 
suggested by the chapter titles: The ob- 
server, The thinker, The discoverer, The 
loser, The lover, The destroyer, The scientific 
spirit. Lack of sympathy with his subject 
makes it one of the author’s less successful 
works. 


Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. Causes and their 
champions. 1926. 331p. illus. 
Little, $4. 

Keen, analytic character sketches of 


leaders in various social movements, to- 
gether with a brief historical sketch of the 
movement itself. The subjects are: The Red 
Cross and Clara Barton; Tolerance in re- 
ligion and Phillips Brooks; Temperance and 
Frances E. Willard; The new uses of great 
wealth and the Rockefellers; Samuel 
Gompers and American labor; Woman 
suffrage and Susan B. Anthony; Booker T. 
Washington and the Negro; Woodrow 
Wilson and World peace. Bibliography and 
index. 
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Hughes, Rupert. George Washington, 
the human being and the hero, 1732— 
1762. 1926. 579p. illus. Morrow, 
$4. 921 


“As a god, Washington was a woeful 
failure; as a man he was tremendous. This 
is a study of the man. A hero who 
cannot stand up under the clear light of 
truth without false props deserves to fall. 
But the truth makes Washington real and 
lovable as well as admirable.” Washing- 
ton’s diaries published in full for the first 
time in 1925 by the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association together with correspondence 
that has come to light furnish the chief 
sources for this new valuation. The author 
is at times unnecessarily flippant and his 
material might have been worked over more 
carefully to avoid annoying repetitions. 
Worth owning and circulating even though 
it will seem offensive to some. 


Hyde, Marietta, ed. Modern biography. 


1926. 382p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 
920 
An anthology of biography, giving ex- 


cerpts from recent biographies for the pur- 
pose of inducing readers to delve further in- 
to the fascinating study of people’s lives. 
Of the eighteen books included some im- 
portant ones are: Sandburg’s Lincoln, The 
life and letters of Walter Hines Page, A son 
of the middle border, the Life and letters of 
Emily Dickinson, and The story of a pioneer. 
Good introduction and bibliography. 


Nye, Frank Wilson. Bill Nye, his own 
life story. 1926. 412p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $4. 921 


Most of the story is told in Bill Nye’s own 
words, in the form of selections chosen from 
his letters and other writings, so the book is 
a volume of humor as well as a biography. 
The chapter on boyhood in Wisconsin gives 
it a local interest. Bill Nye’s first contribu- 
tions to the press appeared in Wisconsin 
newspapers. 


Fiction 
Aldrich, Bess Streeter. The Cutters. 


1926. 276p. Appleton, $2. 


Episodes from the life of a typical Ameri- 
can family in a small town. An addition to 
pleasant, wholesome fiction. 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. The women 
in the family. 1926. 809p. Harper, 
$2. 

Traces an hereditary strain through the 
women of four generations. 
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Buchan, John. The dancing floor. 1926. 


286p. Houghton, $2.50. 

A recurring dream—repeating itself once 
a year on a certain date, each year with a 
sense of some impending fate coming nearer 
and nearer—is the central thread in the 
fabric of this well told story. Opens in 
England and moves to Greece, with a 
heroine of a provocative modern type who 
first inspires dislike, later admiration. 


Chapman, Arthur. John Crews. 1926. 


3803p. Houghton, $2. 

A good adventure story of the old west. 
The hero is a young free trader who with his 
friend Baptiste Boucard, rescues a girl from 
captivity in a Mormon camp. 


Deland, Margaret. The Kays. 1926. 


3836p. Harper, $2. 

The son of a hard fighting hard drinking 
father is brought up by his high principled 
and narrow mother on doctrines of non- 
resistance. His refusal to fight in the Civil 
war, his failure to resent insults and lies 
make him an outcast in the eyes of all but 
the girl who loves him. An interesting if 
rather morbid study of character with an 
Old Chester background. 


Trail makers of the 
1926. 426p. illus. 


Garland, Hamlin. 
middle border. 
Harper, $2.50. 


In this third book about the middle border, 
Hamlin Garland goes back a generation and 
tells a story that is plainly drawn from the 
life of his father. Opens in Maine, and the 
early chapters show the lure which Wiscon- 
sin at that time had for New Englanders on 
their stony farms. Describes life in the 
new state, lumbering, rafting on the Wis- 
consin, settlement in the La Crosse country, 
the civil war period and its hardships, and 
ends where A Son of the Middle Border be- 
gan, with the return of the father. 


Gibbs, Jeannette Phillips. Portia mar- 
ries. 1926. 296p. Little, $2. 


An interesting discussion of the eternal 
question of marriage and a career, with two 
very likeable young people as hero and 
heroine. The author has a sane viewpoint 
and the book is a cheerful contrast to 


Hutchinson’s’ presentation of the same 
question. 
Gray, Charles W. ed. Real dogs. 1926. 


352p. Holt, $2.50. 


A companion volume to Dawgs (Bulletin 
Nov. ’25) Contains stories by John Taintor 
Foote, Albert Payson Terhune, Ellis Parker 
Butler, Stephen Crane, Zane Grey and 
others. 
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Gregory, Jackson. The desert through- 
bred. 1926. 331p. Scribner, $2. 
The harrowing situation in which the 
heroine finds herself gives this book a senti- 
mental appeal in addition to the usual ad- 
venture interest of a western story. 
Hilda Ware. 


Harker, L. Allen. 320p. 


Holt, $3. 
Story of a wise, tactful woman whose 
temperamental husband falls in love with 
his secretary. Has an unexpected and 
rather disconcerting ending. Having begun 
on a note of high comedy ends as a tragedy. 


(Linfield, 
1926. 


Highland, Lawrence, pseud. 
Mary Barrow) Punishment. 
274p. Four Seas Co., $2. 

Story of a sensitive Creole boy who runs 
away from the harsh treatment of an elder 
brother, gets into trouble with the law and 
serves a prison sentence. The friendship 
between Bernard and his lovely sister-in- 
law is the bright note in an otherwise 
sombre story. 

Jesse, F. Tennyson. Tom fool. 1926. 
2838p. Knopf, $2.50. 

A good sea story, with an original theme. 

Long and a bit wordy at times. 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Johanna Godden 

married. 1926. 464p. Harper, $2. 

A novelette bringing the story of Johanna 

Godden to a happier conclusion and eight 
shorter stories make up this volume. 


Lincoln, Natalie Sumner. The blue car 


mystery. 1926. 315p. Appleton, 
$2. 
Mystery story that leads off with a 
murder and proceeds to a_ satisfactory 
solution. 


Lovelace, Maud Hart. The black Angels. 
1926. 296p. John Day Co., $2. 


The story of a musical family who tour 
the straggling towns of Minnesota territory 


in a caravan. Reproduces much of the 
local color and history of the time. 
McIntyre, John T. Shot towers. 1926. 


414p. Stokes, $2. 


A novel that is old fashioned in the num- 
ber of its characters and richness of its 
background, its sentiment, its relish for 
good food and fine horses. A book for 
leisurely reading. Attractively made up 
with decorations by Lyle Justis. 
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Montgomery, L. M. The blue castle. 
1924. 309p. Stokes, $2. 


Has for its heroine a girl of twenty-nine 
who has been dominated all her life by 
Family. This is the story of her rebellion. 
Will be very popular, in small libraries es- 
pecially. 


Ostenso, Martha. The dark dawn. 
294p. Dodd, $2. 


Is like Wild Geese in its stark, powerful 
realism, in its relentless unfolding of a 
situation, and also in the crudity or care- 
lessness of its execution. The sinister 
character of Caleb Gare in the first novel is 
here duplicated by a woman, more skillfully 
drawn and more convincing. 


1926. 


Miller, Agnes. The Colfax bookplate. 
1926. 3875p. Century, $2. 


Well worked out story based on the 
search for a book-plate. Thrilling without 
being gruesome. 


Pinkerton, Robert E. White water. 
1926. 361p. Reilly & Lee, $2. 


A love story of the Canadian woods, its 
hero a handsome young woodsman whose 
skill and personal charm attract the 
neurotic fancy of his employer’s wife. Re- 
pulsed, she turns against him and does her 
best to wreck his career and destroy his 
happiness. 


Van Doren, Carl. The ninth wave. 1926. 
226p. Harcourt, $2. 


The author relates ten episodes from the 
career of his hero, Kent Morrow, teacher of 
history in a midwest university, and in so 
doing reveals all of his life, with its limita- 
tions, its little achievements, its quiet 
moments of happiness. 


Wilson, Margaret. The painted room. 
1926. 271p. Harper, $2. 


The story of the Kenworthys continued, 
with the same overwrought strain evident. 
Deals very frankly with sex and with the 
problem of the younger generation. Some 
libraries will not care to circulate it 
generally, perhaps, but it would offer a sub- 
ject for discussion among women’s clubs. 


New editions 


Galsworthy, John. Grove edition. Scrib- 
ner, $1.25. 


Galsworthy’s early novels Fraternity, The 
patrician, The island pharisees, and The 
country house, have been issued in this in- 
expensive small edition with good paper and 
good reading print. 
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For Older Boys and Girls 


James, Will. Smoky, the cow-horse. 
1926. 310p. Scribner, $2.50. 


The story of a cowpony from his wild 
colt hood on the range through varied in- 
cidents of his life. In some of the hard- 
ships suffered duplicates Black Beauty. 
Told in Will James’ graphic cowboy lan- 
guage and fully illustrated with pencil 
sketches. 


Morrow, Honoré Willsie. On to Oregon. 
1926. 247p. Morrow, $1.75. 

This story of a thirteen year old boy’s 
journey to Oregon will interest all readers 
of We must march and will at the same 
time make a strong appeal to older boys and 
girls. 

White, Hervey. Snake gold. 1926. 
220p. Macmillan, $1.75. 


A story that will be enjoyed by older 
boys, and adults too, of a lost Mexican 
mine and a boy’s part in the search for it. 
Well written, full of excitement and sus- 
pense but not overdrawn. 


Children’s Books 

Poetry and plays 
Atchinson, Francis E. Story Terrace. 
1926. 21p. Wilson, 50¢. 812 or 822 
A book play for children that will be easy 
to produce. The characters represent the 
books of the decimal classification, living at 
300 Story Terrace, 500 Story Terrace and so 


on. Save it up for next year’s children’s 
book week. 


King, E. L. M. Fifty country rhymes. 
1926. 50p. Appleton, $1. 821 
The rhymes give clear pictures of country 
scenes. The acorns, the beetle, the spider, 
the duck, the toad and many others are de- 
scribed, with words that make the descrip- 
tions musical. Will be usable and is really 
delightful. 


Fairy tale and fancy 


Bannermann, Helen. Little black Sam- 
bo. 68p. illus. Whitman, 65¢. 
It is good to see the right colors on little 


Black Sambo. A correction of a previous 
edition. Reinforced, with extra large print. 


Byron, May. J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan 
and Wendy. 1926. 125p. _ illus. 
Scribner, $1. 


This authorized abridgment of Peter Pan 
is satisfactorily done. The physical make 
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up of the book is excellent. Mabel Attwell’s 
illustrations add to the charm. 


Chrisman, Arthur B. Shen of the sea. 
1926. 252p. illus. Dutton, $2. 
The Newbury medal winner for this year. 
A book of Chinese stories. ‘Some of the 
stories are based on old Chinese legends and 
folk tales and some are entirely the children 
of Mr. Chrisman’s brain.” (Pub. Weekly) 
Attractively illustrated in silhouette. 

See Booklist 22:167 Jan. 26. 
France, Anatole. Honey-bee. 1926. 

168p. Dodd, $2.50. 

Honey-Bee and George have adventures 
with nixies and dwarfs and King Loc in 
this beautifully told fairy tale. The phi- 
losophy of the tale adds to its value both 
for children and adults. Well illustrated in 
color by Florence Lundborg. 


Muntaner, Ramon. The boys’ chronicle 
of Muntaner; tr. by Lady Good- 
enough. 1926. 219p. Appleton, $2. 

946 
The chronicle relates, in the English of 

King James, the adventures of Muntaner, a 

valiant Spanish knight. The chronicle will 

delight the child who loves to read of 
knights and battles in the olden days. 


Harper, Wilhelmina ed. Fillmore folk 
tales. n.d. 222p. illus. Harcourt, 
$1.50. 898 


A good selection from Mighty Mikko and 
Laughing prince. Convenient size and well 


bound. 

Hutchinson, W. M. L. Orpheus with his 
lute. 1926. 300p. illus. Long- 
mans, $2.25. 292 


A welcome new edition of a version of the 
beautiful Greek myths. By the author of 
The golden porch. 


Linderman, Frank B. Kootenai why 
stories. 1926. 166p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2. 970.1 

These stories of birds, animals and the 
out-of-doors have a distinctive atmosphere. 

The author’s choice of words helps him to 

bring the picture of the primitive before his 

readers. 


The Donegal won- 
illus. Stokes, $2. 

398 
, Twelve wonder tales that have not ap- 


peared in the author’s other books. They 
life of the Egyptians are described in an 


Macmanus, Seumas. 
der book. 2838p. 
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will fascinate both younger and older chil- 
dren. 


Queen of Roumania’s fairy book. 1926. 
2238p. illus. Stokes, $3. 898 
Well told fairy tales that give one in- 
sight into the customs and character of 
Roumania. The illustrations some in color 
and others after the style of wood cuts, 
emphasize an atmosphere which is distinctly 
Roumanian. 


Southwold, Stephen. Listen children! 

1926. 255p. Dodd, $1.50. 

Modern fairy tales told with humor, 
imagination and sometimes a touch of 
beauty. The foreword is by John Drink- 
water. Has a good introductory chapter on 
story telling. 


The real world 


Cather, Katharine Dunlap. Younger 
days of famous writers. 1926. 326p. 
Century, $1.75. 920 

Sketches (not complete biographies) from 
the lives of Defoe, Cooper, Dickens, Spyri, 

Alcott and others. 

See Booklist 22.167 Oct. ’26. 


Bryant, Lorindg M. The children’s book 
of celebra towers. 1926. 106p. 
Century, $2.50. 129 

Madison Square tower, New York, the 

Campanile, Venice, Towers of the great wall, 

China, the white tower, London, the belfrey 

of Bruges, Giotto’s tower, Florence—these 

are just a few of the treasures of this 
volume. 


Emery, Samuel. Chickens and vege- 
tables, incorporated. 1926. 104p. 
Appleton, $1.25. 830 


Might be used as an introduction to the 
study of economics, as it tells in story form, 
of the organization and operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Here and there in 
popular science. 1926. 409p. Cen- 
tury, $2.50. 504 


Chapters selected from the author’s works 
as being of particular interest to young 
people. Very readable. There has been 
made no particular attempt to bring facts 
up-to-date, although some footnotes have 
been added. Treats of astronomy, botany 
and physiology. 


Lamprey, L. 
1926. 267p. illus. 


Fabre, Jean Henri. 


Children of ancient Egypt. 
Little, $1.50. 
932 


The customs, manners, religion, and daily 
entertaining manner. Stories and legends 
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of the people are also interwoven in the ac- 
count. A glossary of Egyptian terms is in- 


cluded. 3 By 
Patch, Edith M. First lessons in nature 
study. 1926. 287p. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 570.7 


A simply written and well illustrated book 
of nature study. Includes a wide variety of 
subjects—sugar, cotton, seeds, birds, spiders 
and mammals. Well indexed. 


Van Horn, Dale R. Sportcraft for all 
the year. 1926. 280p. illus. Loth- 
rop, $2. 680 

The sections of the book include water, 
camp, garden, home, ice, snow and indoor 
sportcraft. Some of the suggestions are 
rather unusual but not impossible to carry 
out. 


Stories 
Phillips, Ethel Calvert. Little Sally Wa- 
ters. 1926. 1438p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $1.75. 


A delightful story of Sally and Alice and 
Andy who spend happy days with dolls, 
boats, and mud pies on the sea shore. 
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Zwilgmeyer, Dikken. Inger Johanne’s 
lively doings. 1926. 261p. illus. 
Lothrop, $1.75. 


A story of life in a small seaport, trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Emilie 
Poulsson. Deals with the same characters 
as in What happened to Inger Johanne, and 
like the first book is told delightfully and 
naively from the point of view of a twelve- 
year old girl. For girls from 9 to 15. 


New editions 


This singing world 
for younger children. 1926. 382p. 
illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 821.08 


An abridged volume containing about two 
thirds of the material in This singing world 
with the addition of a few classics. Un- 
fortunately the omission of some of the 
more subtle and difficult poems does not 
bring the volume within the comprehension 
of young children, and the title is therefore 
misleading. The collection remains one for 
the adolescent girl or boy who is beginning 
to discover poetry for himself. The notes 
and afterwords are intriguing and suggest 
the charm of the poems, but librarians will 
still prefer the old edition. 


Untermeyer, Louis. 





